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For “ The Friend."’ 
ON RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


I have been sometimes much interested 
and edified in reading the religious biography 
of pious men and women, and I think there 
is room to conclude that the printed produc- 
tions of this sort are among the most valuable 
commodities of the book kind. They fre- 
quently illustrate by lovely examples the 
power of religion on the human mind and 
character, and being the history of facts and 
realities, the perusal of them is a profitable 
engagement for all. They furnish consola- 
tion to the good ; instruction to the wicked ; 
encouragement to the honest; and strength 
to the weak. They increase the zeal of piety 
as iron sharpeneth iron; and, as fuel added to 
the dying embers kindle a flame, they serve 
to rouse the energies of lukewarm devotion. 


As 2 clear mirror they reflect to the sight of 


vice its own deformity, and humble it by in- 
ducing a contrast between its own shame and 
the honour of the virtuous. 
the philosophical thinker much food for men- 


tal digestion, and while he derives from them 
an intellectual repast, they may contribute to 


clear his imagination and rectify his morals. 


Religious biography, in recording. the his- 
tory of those who have through much tribula- 
tion and difficulty fought the good fight and 
kept the faith, presents to our vision the pic- 
ture of a warfare accomplished against the 











They afford to 


reviewing the divine character of its agency| engage the capacities and employ the time of 
in moulding man’s character and estate, feel; men of acute wit, or profound understanding. 
our minds impressed with lively gratitude to|'They help to confirm the honest and awakened 
Him who dispenses it, and ready to exclaim|mind in a belief of its substantial reality, and 
with the apostle—thanks be unto God for his/its unfailing usefulness in prospering man- 
unspeakable ‘gift. kind. They promote a more general confi- 
To any one who inclines to examine hu-/dence in it, as a scheme of rational and solid 
man nature for the purpose of learning what | properties, that if left to work out its own 
is that chief good which he ought to seek for| issue, will complete the perfection of human 
in life, the study of religious biography will|nature and beatify the world. 
be eminently useful. He will be able to From religious biography, and from other 
draw from it many instructive lessons, tend-/sources, we find that the validity of Chris- 
ing to enlighten his understanding, and to|tianity was fully acknowledged; its opera- 
form in his mind right conceptions respecting | tions and influence on the condition of man 
the object of his search, and to provide him/examined ; its advantages measured, and the 
with directions for its easy acquisition. He| knowledge and practice of its laws, in an in- 
will ascertain from this source, that religion | dividual relation, appreciated by a numer of 
is the only treasure that can render life happy-|the most exalted characters which the world 
That in every possible condition of human na-|has ever known. The young and aspiring 
ture it is the richest and the best possession-| mind, seeking after literary distinction and 
That the kindness, the goodness, the conve-| eager to obtain praise, is apt to look towards 
nience, and the efficacy of it, is infinitely su-|these with enviable feelings, and to covet a 
perior to that of any other which may court his| place with them in the temple of fame. While 
embraces. That there is no depth of afflic- they gaze upon their greatness with strong 
tion which it cannot descend into and soothe,| mental regard, they are urged on by many 
and no height of enjoyment which it cannot) inducements to imitate their intellectual ca- 
reach and make steady. ‘That it isan acquisi-|reer, The literary enterprise-and success of 
tion, in comparison to which the wealth of the | such men as Newton, Boyle, Addison, Fene- 
Indies is worthless, and of so substantial and|jon, Grotius, Pascal, and others, whose ta- 
durable a nature that while its owner is will- lents and works have rendered their names 
ing to hold it, it cannot be spoiled by vicissi-| famous, appears, to inexperienced and enthu- 
tude ; stolen by treachery ; wasted by employ-|siastic genius, as the part of their character 
ment, or lost by calamity. chiefly demanding imitation. Its vision Ys 
The study of religious biography will have dazzled with the lustre of that light which 
another good effect by exhibiting, to those|jencircles their reputation for learning, and 
who devote themselves to it, many strong|there is kindled in the bosom of the young 
and striking proofs of the validity and virtue|and ambitious student who beholds it, ardent 
of Christianity, as supplied in passages of the | desires after an association with them in the 
lives of illustrious men, for whose character| world’s applause. But what if such were to 
the world freely confesses a veneration. The |consider that these bright stars in the firma- 
excellent Lindlay Murray, in that delightful} ment of knowledge were accustomed to view 
volume which he prepared for the purpose of|religion as of paramount utility, excellence, 
illustrating the “ power of religion on the|and value, over all the attainments of human 








direst enemies to human happiness—the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. It describes 
the victory of light over darkness, and of truth 
over error; and delineates somewhat of the 
nature and eflicacy of that supernatural power 
by which it was obtained, and which is styled 
in Holy Scripture the grace of God. It un- 
folds in some measure to our view the sur- 
passing energy of this power—the efficacy of 
its operation on the heart, and the transcend- 
ant excellence of its productions, when al- 
lowed to fashion and direct human morals. 
Do we not study with admiration, and some- 
times with reverent awe, the majesty of its 
progress in regenerating the soul; convinc- 
ing of sin-; converting to holiness, and con- 
straining to good works. Do we not, while 


and agreeable selection of such passages ; 
which richly deserve perusal. The testimony 
which they furnish respecting the religious 
views and convictions of a number of great 
men, may be used as an important material 
towards the establishment of the reasonable 
character of the true Christian philosophy. 
They help to support the. ample evidences 
elsewhere in being, concerning its universal 
goodness as applied to man; and, constituting, 
as they do, the representation of the judg- 
ment of distinguished personages in favour of 
the superior claims of piety over every other 
thing that can receive our suffrage, they 
serve to confound those who would persuade 
themselves, or their hearers, that the Chris- 
tian religion is too insignificant a matter to 


mind,” has conveniently set before us a lively| wisdom, and as holding unparalleled claims 


on the regard of all? What if they were to 
reflect that many of these princes of learning 
as individuals assiduously courted her ac- 
quaintance, sought with ardour her alliance, 
and delighted to enjoy her rewards. That 
while they travelled up the hill of science 
with the highest success, they ascended the 
mount of holiness with an happy effect. 
Would not such considerations instruct us in 
the folly of fundervaluing the claims of reli- 
gion, aud neglecting the duties of piety for 
the pursuits of literature alone? Would they 
not lead us to think less of morial wit, and 
more of immortal wisdom, and make us to 
expostulate with ourselves whenever ‘we dis- 
cover our affections, through inattention, sto- 
len from the one by the wiles of the other? 
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one can refuse to unite with us in the view 
we have opened concerning the usefulness 
and goodness of the study of religious biogra- 
phy, as amental exercise. ‘The young and the 
old; the high and the low; the learned and the 
ignorant; the prosperous, and the poor, may 
devote their intellectual leisure to this em- 
ployment, to edification, comfort, and enter- 
tainment. Cc. C. O. 


Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor- 


From all that has been said we imagine no | part of it rests on the swelling bosom of one 
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The mountains and sea alike operate to 
of thé hills that rise on three sides, protecting| moderate the severity of winter, which in 
it from the inclemency of northern winters.| these parts is much milder than on the east- 
It is built entirely of wood. The effects of|ern sideof'the Fille fjeld.. In this provision 
the conflagration of April last, in which many|of nature there is a more striking instance 
hundred buildings were consumed, are sadly |than at first sight appears of the providence 
conspicuous. ‘The branch of a fiord washing|of Him whose mercy is over all his works. 
the foot of the mountain, divides Bergen into|In the east of Norway, the peasants, who in- 
two parts; from each of which, the view of)habit chiefly the high ground, are dependent 
the blue waters and of the surrounding hills|on frost for the carriage of their timber to a 
smiling in the verdure of summer, and re-|market at a time when the usual water con- 
flected by the tranquil surface, is exquisitely |veyance is blocked up. At the same time 





way. beautiful. 


(Continued from p. 394.) 
Christiania, August 12th, 1830. 

As I make my letters my journal, I con- 
stantly impose restraint on my pen, and con- 
fine it to matters of fact, even when | might 
be inclined to range over other ground. 

My last was closed at Bergen, which was 
always considered the capital of Norway till 
the cession of this country to Sweden; when 
Bernadotte choosing to be crowned in Chris- 
tiania, thus constituted it his metropolis. 
Bergen, however, contains more wealth and 
a larger population. ‘The one has nineteen, 
the other only ten thousand inhabitants. You 
would scarcely suppose that a town so large 


larity. ‘The predominant colour is green; in 


civilised world. 


Yet so it is: and private families receive the| with a luxurious tour through Germany and 
very few strangers who visit Bergen. My fel-|[taly, and is willing to believe that the bleak 
low-travellers and I lodged in the house of | regions of the north can ill repay the enter- 
a Madame Danielson. She supplied us with | prising traveller: but he little knows the loss 
the usual morning and evening meal, comptis- | he sustains. 

ing cheese in addition to our own breakfast} In consequence of its great distance from 
list; and for dinner we went to the only house |Christiania, and the difficulties of the road, 
in this large town where it can be procured. | Bergen has not, as far as I can ascertain, been 


Norway is in a state of demi-civilisation, a|visited by any of the English tourists (except 


century behind Sweden, which is a century |Mr. Everest) who have of late years entered 


behind Denmark, and at least another century |Scandinavia. Even by the Norwegians them- 
behind France and England. Nothing marks |selves, it is regarded in general as a kind of 


this more strongly than the degraded state of |Ultima Thule; an extreme point they dare 
the women, who are regarded as convenient not hope to attain. At the same time the 
appendages, rather than as companions, tothe |known and acknowledged beauties of the 
men. Among the lower orders, they perform |surrounding scenery are such that every one 
the hardest work. In the higher ranks their admits his own loveliest spot to be inferior 
duty is to minister to their lords. The word /to this fairy land, which he recognises as the 
lady is not known. When a gentleman intro- |* apple of gold in the picture of silver.” 

duces his wife, it is with two words, “ my} Bergen is so excluded by its position from 
wife.” ‘This unqualified brevity grates on an 
English ear; and the impression of severity 
thus conveyed is not diminished by observing 
the laconic speaker throw himself carelessly 
into his chair, with a pipe in his mouth, while 
his wife waits on her husband and his com- 
pany. The Norse ladies claim the exclusive 
privilege of attendance on strangers. The 
mistress of a house seldom sits while her 
guests are eating. She changes their plates, 
and acts in every respect as a servant. She 
speaks when she is spoken to; and does as 
she is bidden. This custom at first quite de- 
prived me of the pleasure of my meal ; but it 
appears that the women are as happy as they 
desire to be: and though an Englishman may 


the inhabitants of Christiania and Trondheim 
are far less acquainted with it than they are 
with Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, or London. 
Peihaps there is something in this fact which 
invests it with a peculiar interest, independ- 
ent of the pleasure one feels in having at- 
tained the spot by effecting a passage, hither- 
to unexplored, over a chain of mountains. 

There are two castles towards the sea. 
They form the only defence of the town; nor 
does it require more, for its position amply 
secures it against any attack by Jand; as the 
only approach is through narrow defiles, which 
a smaller band than that of Thermopyle might 
defend against an army. The inhabitants, like 
wish it were otherwise, he must conform un-|those of the more northern and southern dis- 
obtrusively to the custom of the country. tricts, eat little meat. They live almost en- 

Bergen stands on the western coast of|tirely on fish. ‘This is the chief article of sale 
Norway, at the junction of two fiords; and is|in all the markets; and the quantity brought 
protected from the sea by several small islands. |into the town is so great that the air is in 
The town is partly situated in the valley, and |many parts tainted by it. 









The houses are neat and cheerful: through 
the valley, ranged in one long street from 
which others branch off; and on the moun- 
tain’s slope, scattered with pleasing irregu- 


summer gay, consorting with the dress of na- 
ture; and in the long eight months of winter 
gratefully contrasting with the glare of snow. 
At the present season, this northern town, 
though spoiled of its metropolitan honours, 
is peculiarly cheerful and interesting. Sur- 
rounded by the ocean and the towering 
heights of mountains hoary with the snow of 
ages, Bergen stands an isolated outpost of the 








The Englishman who is loth to encounter 
should be without a single respectable hotel. |the difficulties of travelling, satisfies himself 


intercourse with other parts of Norway, that 


their own supplies of food and other neces- 
saries can be obtained only when the snow is 
sufficiently hard to enable them to drive their 
sledges over its surface; so that to them a 
mild winter is a serious misfortune. The ra- 
pidity and skill with which they guide sledges, 
gliding over ground in summer wholly impass- 
able, and regardless alike of the rivers, chasms, 
and rocks, whose dangers lie concealed by the 
snow, are scarcely conceivable by the mind of 
a southern tourist. 

At Bergen, on the other hand, the case is 
reversed. The population is supported by 
fisheries; and it is essential to their exist- 
ence, cut off as they are from all other sup- 
plies, that the bays and creeks should be 
open. Accordingly, they are scarcely ever 
shut up by the frost. Nor is this all. It is 
in the depth of winter that the coast is most 
frequented by shoals of herrings, skates, and 
cod: and thousands of both sexes are occu- 
pied every day in salting fish, which could 
not be properly cured if the cold were so in- 
tense that they were frozen as soon as caught. 
In that case some might, indeed, be preserved, 
as in Russia; but those to which salt is essen- 
tial would necessarily be destroyed. One of 
the species most abundant (but that is in the 
summer, ) is the stock-fish, of which prodigious 
quantities are dried in the sun, to furnish food 
for the crews of trading vessels. 

You have, no doubt, heard strange accounts 
of the sea serpent; and, since this is the cra- 
dle of such stories, you may probably expect 
from me some notice of the animal; so you 
shall have the result of my enquiries. It is 
very generally believed in Norway that there 
is a species of serpent, superior in size to any 
known on land, inhabiting the northern sea 
off this coast. The natives think that it fre- 
quents the lower parts of the ocean, and thus 
account for its being so seldom seen. The 
size is variously estimated, from fifty to eighty 
feet. The head is represented as long, and 
the two fins, or arms, (for [ know not what 
term to apply to such anomalous limbs,) as 
enormously powerful. These, with the tail, 
are its only weapons. The back is said to be 
scaly. Many superstitions regarding it, not 
worth repeating, are indulged by the ignorant. 
In some parts of the country this serpent is 
called the “ Kraken;” and there seems little 
reason to doubt that an animal, more or less 
corresponding to the description and mea- 
suring upwards of fifty feet, was seen some 
few years since in the Folden-fiord. 

The climate on this side is said to be not 
so healthy as on the east of the mountains. 
Physiologists attribute many of the diseases 
prevalent here to the mists, which rise from 






























































the sea, and, being unable to attain an eleva-| obliged to ride on the cars of the peasants. 
tion sufficiently great to pasa the Fillefjeld,|These consist merely of boards nailed on 
remain on the coast, keeping the atmosphere | shafts, without any more elevated seat. Over 
constantly damp and insalubrious. Scorbutic| a bad road such a conveyance is intolerable ; 
and leprous affections, (particularly the ele-| and as we all tried it in turn, both sitting and 
phantiasis, which is common in India,) used to} standing, we were sadly bruised at the jour- 
prevail at Bergen; and still continue, though| ney’s end. 


in a less degree, to afflict the inhabitants, who 


have recourse to some simple herbs said to| modes, by land and water, we reached Vosse- 
possess sanative properties. The small-pox| vangen at eleven at night. It had rained, as 
is little known; though occasionally it visits usual, the greater part of the day. We were 
the town as an epidemic, and carries off num-| without a servant, and none of us could speak 
bers. It then departs, and will not be seen) the language. 


again perhaps for years. 


As there are no public conveyances, I was| in answer to our scarcely intelligible applica- 
obliged at Bergen to purchase a vehicle called| tion for admission; nor could we muster 
acariole. It isa species of gig peculiar to! enough words to make him understand that 
the country, just large enough to hold one; he should be paid for turning out of bed. 
man, and exactly fitted to the shape. The} At length I contrived to get in, and besieged 
value is trifling and the accommodation con-|his chamber. My wet coat and muffled mien 
siderable. To an invalid, the exercise of a| bespoke, better than words, our wants; and 
ride in one of these carioles, which have noj|the sight of a gentleman stimulated his cu- 
springs, is an advantage that may be calcu-| pidity. 


lated in inverse proportion to the comfort. 


Here, as in Sweden, it is necessary to send| thing we had, whether on our bodies or in 


an avant-courier, called a fore-bud, to order 
relays of horses at every post station. When 
he reaches the first, he delivers one billet 
with the number of horses required, and the 
hour specified, and gives the rest to another 
man to carty on to the next station. The 
farmer, whose turn it is to supply horses, is 
sent for; and his boy is immediately des- 
patched into the interior of the country, 
sometimes a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
English miles, to bring the animals, which 
have been grazing on the mountains. Not- 
withstanding all this labour, the expense is 
covered by three halfpence a horse per mile; 
and the forebud is paid for as one horse. 

The courier having been despatched, I left 
Bergen at five in the morning on Monday, the 
2d instant, with the two interesting friends 
who were my companions over the pass of the 
Hardanger Field, for the chief village of a 
district called Vossevangen, fifty-six miles on 
the way to Christiania. ‘The road lay through 
valleys in which all the beauties of Norwe- 
gian scenery are concentrated. Sometimes, 
the mountains rise on either side with forests 
of birch and fir spreading over their gentle 
slopes: at others, they seem like perpendicu- 
Jar walls of granite blackened by time, and 
terribly grand in their sterile loftiness. We 
crossed two fiords and a lake. The fiords I 
have already described as arms of the sea ex- 
tending a great distance inland, and flanked 
by mountains crowned with eternal snow. 
Every mile some cataract or waterfall offered 
a beautiful accession to the constantly vary- 
ing landscape. This is a country of forests 
and waterfalls ; of mountains and fiords. The 
scenery is neither Swiss nor Thibetian. It is 
unique. It unites many beauties of the Alps 
and the Himala; and if better known, would 
be a favourite resort of travellers. At present 
there are neither travellers nor inns. A bed 
of hay, with a blanket off the horse’s back; 
has been all we could procure for many suc- 
cessive nights; often we have had to lament 
the want of so comfortable a litter. 


As my companions had no gig, they were| respective codes have been erected, that on 
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the appearance of a fresh book in this depart- 
ment of science, we might naturally ask, with 
some degree of doubt, whether the author 
can present to us any thing new, were we not 
conscious of the unsatisfactory nature of most 
of the’ systems which have hitherto been pre- 
sented to the world. What, indeed, with few 
exceptions, have been the suceessive theories 
of philosophical moralists, but so many futile 
attempts to erect a beautiful edifice upon a 
base of sand,—ever open to attack, and liable 
to be swept away, in proportion as the archi- 
tect has avoided the only sure foundation, the 
revelation of divine truth? ‘The serious part 
of mankind are now well aware of these de- 
ficiencies, which attach, more or less, to all 
human systems of ethics. We may, there- 
fore, give a peculiar welcome to a recent 
work, whose title is placed above, and the 
object of which is to vindicate and illustrate 
the beautiful adaptation of the great principles 
of religion, to the nature of the human mind, 
to show the value and indeed, the necessity of 
such principles to a successful moral training, 
and to advocate the “ supreme authority of 
conscience,” as the guide to moral rectitude. 
The author is advantageously known to many 
readers of “The Friend,” by some extracts 
from a former work, ‘On the Intellectual 
Powers,” of which work the present is intend- 
ed as a sequel, though not necessarily con- 
nected with it in the treatment of the subject. 
And perhaps the best mode of recommending 
this little book to their perusal, may be the 
extraction of a few detached portions of its 
contents, rather than to enter into a detailed 
development of the manner in which the ge- 
neral matter is therein handled. 


The author thus commends his subject to 
our attention. 


After sixteen hours’ travelling in various 


The churlish publican growled recusantly 


At length we secured two beds but every 


our bags, was wet; and a bundle of dirty 
paper, the miserable substitute for coin, in- 
tended to defray my expenses to Christiania, 
was nearly destroyed by rain and the friction 
occasioned by the jolting of my gig. 

In the morning we received a visit from 
the priest, to whom a gentleman of Bergen 
had favoured us with a note. He talked 
German badly: so did my companions. He 
asked if I understood Latin. I answered in 
the affirmative, and that I should be happy if 
he would converse in that language. ‘The 
reply availed me nothing; for, turning quickly 
round to another of our party, he continued to 
speak in German, and expressed no inelina- 
tion to address me. It is a curious fact, and 
may serve to show you how little French is 
understood here, that, in the enquiry as to 
what languages each could talk, French was 
the last referred to: and it proved to be, with 
the exception of the Orientals and our native 
tongues, that in which all of us could most 
fluently converse. Mr. Unger was very oblig- 
ing, and kindly asked us to sup with him the 
following Thursday when we expected to re- 
turn to Vossevangen from an excursion to 
the Voring-foss, which (except that at Gavar- 
nie in the Pyrenees) is the largest waterfall 
in the world, and the lion of Norway. 

You will form a just estimate of the state 
of the people and the paucity of travellers, 
when you learn that we have heard of but 
one Norwegian, (Professor Hungstein, who 
measured it,) and four Englishmen, who have 
seen this natural wonder. 


(To be continued.) 


“That science, therefore, must be considered 
as the highest of all human pursuits which 
contemplates man in his relation to eternal 
things. With its importance, we must feel its 
difficulties ; and, did we confine the investiga- 
tion to the mere principles of natural science, 
we should feel these difficulties to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great enquiry, we 
have two suuices of knowledge, to which no- 
thing analogous is to be found in the history of 
physical science, and which will prove infalli- 
ble guides, if we resign ourselves to their di- 
rection with sincere desire to discover the 
truth. These are—the light of conscience. 
and the light of divine revelation. In making 
this staternent, I am aware that I tread on de- 
licate ground,—and that some wil] consider an 
appeal to the sacred writings as a departure 
from the strict course of philosophical enquiry. 
This opinion, I am satisfied, is entirely at va- 
riance with truth; and, in every moral inves- 





_ tigation, if we take the inductions of sound 

. For “ The Friend." | Philosophy, along with the dictates of con- 

ho ’ science and the light of revealed truth, we 

Dr. Abercrombie ea — of the Moral) .),4)) find them to constitute one uniform and 


harmonjous whole, the various parts of which 
tend, in a remarkable manner, to establish 
and illustrate each other. If, indeed, in any 
investigation in moral svience, we disregard 
the light which is furnished by the sacred writ- 
ings, we resemble an astronomer who should 


So numerous have been the writers on Mo- 
ral Philosophy, since the revival of learning, 
and so various the foundations on which their 
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cei 


rely entirely on his unaided sight, and reject|justly due to them. There is, however, one 


those optical inventions which extend so re- 
markably the field of his vision, as to be to 
him the revelation of things not seen. Could 
we suppose a person thus entertaining doubts 
respecting the knowledge supplied by the tele- 
scope, yet proceeding in a candid manner to 
investigate its truth, he would perceive in the 
telescopic observations themselves principles 
developed which are calculated to remove his 
suspicions. For, in the limited knowledge 
which is furnished by vision alone, he finds 
difficulties which he cannot explain, apparent 
inconsistencies which he cannot reconcile, and 
insulated facts which he cannot refer to any 
known principle. But, in the more extended 
knowledge which the telescope yields, these 
difficulties disappear ; facts are brought toge- 
ther which seemed unconnected or discordant; 
and the universe appears one beautiful system 
of order and consistency. It is the same in 
the experience of the moral enquirer, when 
he extends his views beyond the inductions of 
reason, and corrects his conclusions by the 
testimony of God. Discordant principles are 
brought together; doubts and difficulties disap- 
pear; and beauty, order, and harmony are seen 
to pervade the government of the Deity. In 
this manner there also arises a species of evi- 
dence for the doctrines of revelation, which is 
entirely independent of the external proofs of 
its divine origin; and which, to the candid 
mind, invests it with all the characters of au- 
thenticity and truth. 

** From these combined sources of know- 
ledge, thus illustrating and confirming each 
other, we are enabled to attain, in moral enqui- 
ries, a degree of certainty adapted to their high 
importance. We do so when, with sincere de- 


sire to discover the truth, we resign ourselves 
to the guidance of the light which is within, 
aided as it is by that light from heaven which 
shines upon the path of the humble enquirer. 
Cultivated on these principles, the science is 
fitted to engage the most powerful mind, while 
it will impart strength to the most common 


understanding. It terminates in no barren 
speculations, but tends directly to promote 
peace on earth, and good-will among men. 
It is calculated both to enlarge the understand- 
ing, and to elevate and purify the feelings, and 
thus to cultivate the moral being for the life 
which is to come. It spreads forth to the view 
as a course which becomes smoother and 
brighter the farther it is pursued ; and the rays 
which illuminate the path converge in the 
throne of Him who is eternal.” 

in some observations on the sense of jus- 
tice, we find the following instructive re- 
marks. 

« Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation 
of others. ‘This consists in avoiding every 
thing that could be injurious to their good name, 
either by direct evil-speaking, or such insinua- 
tions as might give rise to suspicion or preju- 
dice against them. It must extend also to the 
counteracting of such insinuations when we 
hear them made by others, especially in cir- 
cumstances in which the individual injured has 
no opportunity of defending himself. It in- 
cludes, further, that we do not deny to others, 
even to rivals, any praise or credit which is 


modification, equally consistent with justice, 
to which the former of these rules is liable ; 
namely, that, in certain cases, we may be re- 
quired to make a statement prejudicial to an 
individual, when duty to a third party or to 
the public makes it incumbent on us to do so. 
In such a case, a person guided by the rules 
of justice will go no farther than is actually 
required by the circumstances’; and will at all 
times beware of propagating a report injurious 
to another, though he should know it to be 
strictly true, unless he is called upon by special 
duty to communicate it. 

*‘ Justice requires us not only to avoid in- 
juring an individual in the estimation of other 
men, but to exercise the same fairness in 
forming our own opinion of his character, 
without being misled or biassed by passion or 
prejudice. ‘This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and im- 
partiality; in regard to particular instances, 
making full allowance for the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and the feelings by which 
he was, or might be, at the time, naturally in- 
fluenced. When an action admits of being 
referred to different motives, justice consists 
in taking the more favourable view, if we can 
do so with strict regard to truth, instead of 
harshly and hastily assigning a motive which 
is unworthy. Such justice in regard to cha- 
racter and motives we require to exercise with 
peculiar care, when the conduct referred to 
has been in any way opposed to our own self- 
love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish 
principle, which might lead to partial and dis- 
torted views of actions and motives, less fa- 
vourable to others, and more favourable to 
ourselves, than justice warrants. When view- 
ed in this manner, we may often perceive, that 
conduct which gave rise to emotions of dis- 
pleasure, as injurious to us, was fully warrant- 
ed by some conduct on our own part, or was 
required by some higher duty which the indi- 
vidual owed to another. 

“ Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. This con- 
stitutes candour. Jt consists in giving a fair 
and deliberate hearing to their opinions, state- 
ments, and arguments, and weighing fairly 
and honestly their tendency. It is, therefore, 
opposed to prejudice, blind attachment to 
preconceived opinions, and that narrow dis- 
putatious spirit which delights in captious cri- 
ticism, and will bear nothing with calmness 
that is opposed to its own views ; which dis- 
torts or misrepresents the sentiments of its 
opponents, ascribing them to unworthy mo- 
tives, or deducing from them conclusions 
which they do not warrant. Candour, accord- 
ingly, may be considered as a compound of 
justice and the love of truth. It Jeads us to 
give due attention to the opinions and state- 
ments of others,—in all cases to be chiefly 
solicitous to discover truth, and in statements 
of a mixed character, containing perhaps much 
error and fallacy, anxiously to discover and 
separate what istrue. It has accordingly been 
remarked, that a turn for acute disputation, 
and minute and rigid criticism, is often the 
characteristic of a contracted and prejudiced 


mind ; and that the most enlarged understand- 
ings are always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of others,—their leading object being to 
discover truth. 

* Justice is due to the feelings of others ; 
and this applies to many circumstances which 
do not affect either their interest or their re- 
putation. Without injuring them in any of 
these respects, or in our own good opinion, 
we may behave to theni in such a manner as 
to wound their feelings. ‘There are minds of 
an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, 
are peculiarly sensitive ; towards such, a per- 
son of correct feelings strives to conduct him- 
self with suitable tenderness. We may find, 
however, persons of honest and upright minds, 
who would shrink from the least approach to 
real injury, but yet neglect the necessary at- 
tention to the feelings ; and may even confer 
a real benefit in such a manner as to wound 
the individual to whom they intended kindness. 
The lower degrees of this principle pertain to 
what is called inere good-breeding, which has 
been defined ‘ benevolence in trifles ;’ but the 
higher degrees may restrain from conduct 
which, without any real injury, inflicts perma- 
nent pain.” 

Treating of the domestic affections, the 
pages glow with the following beautiful ob- 
servations. 

‘* Among the feelings of our nature ‘which 
have less of earth in them than heaven,’ are 
those which bind together the domestic circle 
in the various sympathies, affections, and du- 
ties which belong to this class of tender rela- 
tions. It is beautiful also to observe how 
these affections arise out of each other, and 
how the right exercise of them tends to their 
mutual cultivation. The father ought to con- 
sider the son as, of all earthly concerns, the 
highest object of his anxious care ; and should 
watch over the development of his intellectual 
character, and the culture of his moral feel- 
ings. In the zealous prosecution of this great 
purpose, he should study to convey a clear im- 
pression that he is influenced purely by a feel- 
ing of solemn responsibility, and an anxious 
desire to promote the highest interests. When 
parental watchfulness is thus mingled with con- 
fidence and kindness, the son will naturally 
learn to estimate alike the conduct itself and 
the principles from which it sprang, and will 
look to the faithful parent as his safest guide 
and counsellor, and most valued earthly friend. 
If we extend the same principles to the rela- 
tion between the mother and the daughter, they 
apply with equal, or even greater force. In 
the arrangements of society, these are thrown 
more constantly into each other’s company ; 
and that watchful superintendence may be still 
mcre habitually exercised, which, along with 
the great concern of cultivating the intellec- 
tual and moral being, neglects not those graces 
and delicacies which belong peculiariy to the 
female character. It is not by direct instruc- 
tion alone that, in such a domestic circle, the 
highest principles and best feelings of our na- 
ture are cultivated in the minds of the young. 
It is by the actual exhibition of the principles 
themselves, and a uniform recognition of their 
supreme importance ; it is by a parental con- 
duct, steadily manifesting the conviction, that, 
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with every proper attention to their acquire- 


pure and holy One who seeth in secret. Each 
moment, as it passes rapidly over us, we know 
is bringing us nearer to that period when all 
our hopes and fears for this world shal! lie 
with us in the grave. But we feel also that 
this is the entrance to another state of being, 
—a state of moral retribution, where the eter- 
nal One is to be disclosed in all his attributes 
as a moral governor. These considerations 
fix themselves upon the mind, with a feeling 
of yet new and more tremendous interest, 
when we further take into view that this fu- 
ture existence stretches out before us into 
endless duration. This is the truth so power- 
fully expressed by the sacred writer, in terms 
which by their brevity convey, in the most 
adequate manner, their overwhelming import, 
—‘ The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 

“ These truths are not the visions of enthu- 
siasm ; neither are they the result of any pro- 
cess of reasoning by which different men may 
arrive at different conclusions. They force 
















ments, accomplishments, and the comforts 
life, the chief concern of moral beings relates 
to the life which is to come. A domestic so- 
ciety bound together by these principles can 
retire, as it were, from the haunts of men, 
and retreat within a sanctuary where the 
storms of the world cannotenter. When thus 
met together in the interchange of mutual af. 
fection and mutual confidence, they present 
the anticipation of that period when, after the 
tumults of life are over, they shall meet again, 
‘no wanderer lost, a family in heaven.’ ” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Province of Faith, Sc. in the Philosophy o 
the Moral Feelings. 


We are inclined to place among the indica- 
tions most favourable to the cause of true re- 
ligion, which are now perceptible in the 
world, the gradual purification of the philo- 
sophy of mind from the false theories and in- 
fidel speculations to which at one time it 
seemed almost exclusively given up. Instead 
of theorising—men, now, patiently observe, 
and cautiously infer. The result has been, 
the gradual clearing away of the rubbish 
which had been accumulating during ages of 
false philosophy. ‘The foundations of a sound- 
er theory have been laid, and the superstruc- 
ture of no heathen order of architecture—but 
built in Christian sirength, and beauty, and 
simplicity, is fast rising. We refer to the 
following beautiful extract from Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s Philosophy of the- Moral Feelings, 
as confirming these opinions. 


«“ When we withdraw our minds from the 


meets our view is the eternal incomprehensi-| ter, is he who lives by faith. 
ble One, the moral Governor of the universe, 
—a being of infinite perfections and infinite 
purity. From the stupendous works of na- 
ture, we trace his operation as the great First 
Cause,—and infer, with absolute certainty, 
his boundless power and wisdom, and his in- 
dependent existence. The impress of his 
moral attributes he has fixed with indelible 
certainty upon our moral perceptions,— where, 
in the light of conscience, co-operating with a 
simple process of reason, we perceive him to 
be a being of infinite holiness, and of unerring 
truth and justice. Our knowledge of these 
attributes is not the result of any process of 
reasoning which can admit of deliberation or 
doubt. ‘Ihey force themselves upon our con- 
viction by the most simple principles of in- 
duction, when, from our own mental and 
moral endowments, we infer the perfections 
of him who formed us. 



















themselves upon our conviction with a power 
which we cannot put away from us, when we 
turn our attention to the solemn enquiry, 
what we are, and what is God. In the sacred 
writings they are detailed and illustrated, in 
a connected and harmonious manner; and are 
impressed upon us with the force of a revela- 
tion from the Deity himself. But the princi- 
ples there disclosed meet with an impression 
in our moral constitution which pleads with 
authority for their truth. It is the province 
of faith to keep these habitually before the 
mind, and to cause them to influence the feel- 
ings and the conduct as if they were objects 
of sense,—as if the Deity in all the purity of 
his character were actually disclosed to our 
view,—or as if we were present at that dread 
influence of sensible things, and send forth} hour which shall witness his righteous reiri- 
our attention to those truths which are the) bution. The man who thus feels their power, 
province of faith, the first great object which | and exhibits their influence upon his charac- 


‘s When, under this mental exercise, a man 
brings himself into the immediate presence 
of the eternal One; when he arraigns himself, 
as it were, before the bar of the omniscient 
Judge; when he places before him that future 
state which stretches forth into endless exist- 
ence, a train of feelings must arise in his 
mind, to which he was a stranger, so long as 
he placidly resigned himself to the influence | ciple, and will not bear the confidence which 
of sensible things. He views this being of| is essential to hope and peace. For we can- 
infinite purity as one who has been all his) not go to the extent of supposing a mercy so 
life the daily witness of his conduct; and| indiscriminate, that the Deity will depart from 
feels that even the secrets of the heart have} all the laws which he has made, and which he 
been at all times open to divine inspection.| has impressed upon us as a part of our moral 
Each day, as it passed unheeded over him,}constitution. ‘This would be ascribing to in- 
was a portion gone by of his period of moral) finite wisdom an indecision and a change of 
discipline ; and each, as it glided amid the! purpose unworthy of the weakest human law- 
frivolities of life, or the active pursuit of|giver. If, then, we do not boldly assume this 
temporal good, had its moral aspect assigned 
to it in the judgment of the eternal mind. 
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posed to the eye of Omniscience; and that 
an hour is repidly approaching, when a strict 
account must be rendered, and a righteous 
sentence pronounced, the result of which 
will extend into eternal existence. With 
these truths upon his mind, what reflecting 
man can view without awe the moment which 
is to close his state of moral discipline, when, 
disencumbered from his earthly tenement, he 
shall find himself alone with God, and there 
ehall burst upon his astonished faculties the 
blaze of an endless day? These are not the 
speculations of fancy, but eternal truth. The 
man who habitually acts under their influence 
knows that this faith rests upon a conviction 
which cannot be shaken, when he recognises 
in all his ways the presence and the inspection 
of the Deity, when he feels the obligation to 
have even the desires and atiections under 
subjection to his will, and when he resigns 
himself to his guidance, and asks his power- 
ful aid, both for the conduct of this life, and 
the preparation for the life which is to come. 


“Solemn is the hour when a man thus re- 
tires from the tumult of life, and seriously 
proposes to himself the question, what is his 
condition as a moral being? what have been 
his leading pursuits in that life which is 
hastening to a close? what is his aspect in 
the view of that incomprehensible One, who 
perceives at a single glance the whole details 
of his moral history? Is he safe to meet the 
full splendour of that eye? has he no appre- 
hension, that, when called to account in the 
immediate presence of unerring purity, he 
may not be able to answer? he man lives 
not who can appeal to his own heart and say, 
after serious enquiry, that he can thus meet the 
penetrating search of him, whose knowledge 
is perfect as his purity is infinite: the man 
lives not, who can look back upon his whole 
life, without feeling that, in the sight of the 
unspotted One, he is polluted with guilt: 
and, if his heart condemn him, with all its 
partiality for his own views and feelings, and 
all its forgetfulness of many points in his 
moral history, he must feel that God is greater 
than his heart, and knoweth all things. Under 
such an impression, to what refuge shall he 
betake himself? Does he appeal to an indefi- 
nite idea of the mercy of the Deity,—it must 
be evident that this conveys no distinct prin- 





| Position, how are we-to draw the line where 
,such mercy is to terminate ; and where the 


“ rom every conception we can form of| Along with these impressions, which no re-| Almighty is to appear in his character of jus- 


such a being, we have an equally insuperable flecting man can put away from him, a voice tice, as a righteous moral governor? If we 
conviction of his universal presence,—that he| within forces upon him the conviction, that,| find that each individual fixes a different 
is the witness, not only of our conduct, but of| were his whole history disclosed to his fel-| standard, and that each extends it so as to 
the thoughts and imaginations of the heart ;|low-men, he would, even in their estimation, | favour his own condition, it is clear that the 
and that from these, as indicating our real/be found wanting. How much more deeply| system presents no character of truth, and 
condition, and not from our conduct alone, | must this be fixed upon his inmost soul, when) that it is incapable of ministering to the con- 
our moral aspect is estimated by him,—the) he feels that the whole is, at one glance, ex-| solation of him who feels his own necessities, 
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and seriously contemplates the character of}us as responsible beings, It is a process 
God. He must perceive that to apply such} which every one feels, but which cannot be 
reasoning to human enactments would be to|defined; and it can be illustrated only by 


represent them as a mockery of justice ; and 
that it is impossible thus to argue respecting 
the laws of him who is infinite in holiness, 
and boundless in wisdom. He cannot but 
acknowledge that a universe governed in 
such a manner would run into irremediable 
confusion and anarchy; and will find it im- 
possible, on any principle which human rea- 
soning can furnish, to arrive at any other de- 
cision than this,—that the Judge of all the 
earth must be unchanging in his purposes, 
and impartial in his justice. 

“ T’o this conclusion we are led by the clear- 
est inductions of moral science ; but at this| 
momentous point philosophy fails us. No 
human power can find a refuge to which the 


tracing its influence in regard to those objects 
to which it is more particularly directed. 

* The objects of faith are twofold,—truths ad- 
dressed to our understanding, and benefits of- 
fered or promised. We have formerly had 
occasion to trace the action of faith in regard 
to truth,—especially a class of truths which 
are calculated, when really believed, to exert 
a powerful effect upon our moral feelings and 
conduct. Its operation, we have seen, is to 
bring these truths before us in such a manner, 
that they exert the same kind of influence as if 
the facts or events were objects of sense. The 
man who believes these truths, so as thus ha- 
bitually to feel their power, is he who receives 
them in faith. ‘This is the prevince of faith in 










































































mind can betake itself undcr a sense of guilt; 
no human wisdom can answer the enquiry of 
mighty import, can God be just, and yet justi- 
fy the ungodly? But here we are met by a 
light from heaven which has burst upon the 
scene of doubt and of darkness ; and are called 
to bring down the pride of our reason in 
humble submission to the testimony of God. 
It comes supported by a weight of evidence 
which challenges the cordial assent of the 
most acute understanding, and the power of 
which will be best appreciated by those who, 
with sincere desire for truth, have made the 
highest attainments in the laws of rigid en- 
quiry. It discloses an atonement made for 
sin, and an influence from heaven calculated 


regard to truth ; we have next to analyse its 


operation in regard to offered or promised 


benefits,—and this we can best do by means 
of an example. 

* Let us take the illustration of a man affect- 
ed with a disease supposed to be mortal: he 
is told that a remedy has been discovered of 
infallible efficacy; and that a person is at hand 
who is ready to administer it. Does he per- 
ceive his danger; does he believe the virtue 
of the remedy; does he confide in the sincerity 
of the individual who offers it: this is faith. 
The immediate and natural result of his faith 
is, that he asks for the remedy which is offered; 
and this result is inseparable from such belief, 
according to the uniform sequence of volitions 


to restore the moral being to the purity in|in every sound mind. The man who professes 
which it was formed. It thus meets alike the to admit the facts, and does not show such a/faith,—or an implicit conviction that he is sin- 
result of belief, professes what he does not ac-|cere in his intentions of bestowing the bless- 


necessities of man, as in a state of actual| 
guilt, and a state of moral degradation. For 
the one, it displays a scheme of mercy in 
which the integrity of the Divine character is 
vindicated, while pardon is extended to trans- 
gressors. ‘To the other it offers power from 
heaven, which will correct the disorders of} 
the moral constitution, and raise the man 
anew to the likeness of God. It thus forms} 
an harmonious whole, uniform and consistent 
in itself; worthy of the character of God, and 
adapted to the condition of man ; and to every 
one who feels his own moral necessities, and 
estimates the purity of the Deity, it brings an 
absolute conviction of its truth. 

“« A participation in the benefits of this reve- 
lation of divine mercy is said, in the sacred 
writings, to be received by faith ; and this ex- 
pression has given rise to controversies and 
contending systems, which have involved the 
subject in much perplexity. While some 
have restricted the operation of faith to the 
mere belief of a certain system of opinions, 
others have referred to it a series of mysteri- 
ous impressions and enthusiastic feelings at 
variance with every dictate of sound reason- 
ing. The principle of faith, however, holds 
so prominent a place in the scheme of Chris- 
tian truth, that some clear notions respecting 
jts nature must be felt to be of the highest 
interest. It holds also, as we have formerly 
seen, a most important position in the philo- 
sophy of the moral feelings,—being that men- 
tal operation by which we receive a certain 
class of truths of the utmost consequence to 











tually feel. 
his danger, he asks not the remedy, because 
he values it not ; and the same effect may fol- 
low if he doubts either its efficacy or the sin- 
cerity of him who offers it. In this case, it is 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown 
upon the character of this individual, by im- 
puting to him an offer of what he has either 
not the power or the intention to perform. 
But if the man really believes the truths, he 
applies for the remedy ; and he receives it. 
Thus his faith saves him; because by means 
of it he sought the offered aid. Could we 
suppose him merely to admit the facts, with- 
out asking the remedy, his belief would avail 
him nothing. 

* Such appears to be the simple view we 
are to take of faith, when we apply it to the 
great benefits which are presented to us in the 
Christian revelation. This is addressed to us 
as beings ina state both of guilt and of de- 
pravity ; and as having no means of our own 
by which we can rescue ourselves from con- 
demnation and impurity. 
sation of peace, by which, in perfect consis- 
tency with the harmony of his character, the 
Deity offers mercy and forgiveness,—and an 
influence from himself which has power to pu- 
rify the moral being. These benefits are 
conferred on every one who believes ; the man 
who js convinced of his guilt and perceives his 
impurity ; who feels his inability to rescue 


It unfolds a dispen- 


it is offered; this is he who believes. His 
faith saves hin ; because, acting on his con- 
viction, according to the uniform sequence of 
volitions in every sound mind,—he asks the 
promised aid,—and asking, receives it. Much 
of the confusion in which the subject has been 
involved appears to have arisen from metaphy- 
sical refinements in which the various parts of 
this mental process are separated from each 
other. They form one harmonious whole, 
which cannot be broken. The man will not 
seek the remedy who believes not its efficacy, 
and perceives not his moral necessities ; but, 
however he may profess to admit these facts, 
if he follows not out his belief to its natural 
result in applying for the remedy, his mere 
belief will not profit him. The grounds on 
which these truths are addressed to us are 
contained in that chain of evidence on which 
is founded the whole system of Christianity,— 
taken along with the conviction which every 
man receives of bis actual moral cendition, 
from the voice of conscience within. The 
sincerity of the offer we derive from our im- 
pression of the unchangeable attributes of the 
Deity. Accordingly, he who believes is said 
to give glory to God,—that is, to receive his 
statements with absolute confidence, and to 
form an honourable conception of the sincerity 
of his intentions. He who believes not rejects 
the statements of the Almighty as false,—and 
treats him with the contempt which we apply 
to one whom we suppose to promise what he 
has no intention to bestow. . The man who 
comes to God with the hope 6f acceptance is 
therefore required to come in the assurance of 


If he perceives not the extent of ings which he offers ; and whosoever hath not 


this assurance does dishonour to the divine 
character,—or ‘ maketh God a liar.’ 

‘It were vain to enter upon the various 
systems and opinions in which this important 
\doctrine has been misrepresented by its ene- 
mies, and often perverted by those who pro- 
fess to be its friends. ‘Two of these may be 
briefly noticed. Some have maintained that 
the doctrine of an unconditional pardon sets 
aside the obligations of morality, because it 
has no regard to the personal character of the 
individual, or holds out the offer of acceptance 
|to faith without obedience. Others contend 
|that an essential part of faith is an immediate 
and absolute assurance of a man’s own ac- 
ceptance in the sight of the Deity; and that 
he who has not this is in a state of unbelief. 
These two opinions, so different from each 
other, are equally founded upon misconception 
of the nature and provisions of the Christian 
economy. 

* In regard to the former, it is only neces- 
sary to remark, that the revelation of Chris- 
tian truth is not confined to an offer of pardon 
to the guilty ; its great object is the recovery 
and purification of the moral being ; and there 
is an essential and inviolable union between 
these two parts of the great scheme of re- 
demption. It provides in the most effectual 
manner for the interests of morality, by the 
purification of the desires and affections, the 
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himself; who admits the efficacy of the re-|springs of action; it is the morality of the 


medy, and confides in the sincerity with which) heart. 


It proclaims a system of morals more 
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condition ; not as, in any degree, usurping] forgotten, that the Hicksites in their secession 
the place of the great principle of faith, but) from the yearly meeting in Philadelphia, in 


pure and more- exalted far than ever was con- 
templated by the wisest of en: it exhibits an 
example of the perfect state of a moral being, 
in the character of the Messiah ; and enforces 
the imitation of this example as indispensable 
in every one who professes to be his disciple. 
These different parts of the scheme can never 
be separated, and there cannot be a greater 
perversion of reasoning, or a greater miscon- 
ception of the prominent features of the gospel 
of peace, than to allege that it does not pro- 
vide, in the most effectual manner, for the 
highest interests of morality. 

« The other opinion is equally founded upon 
error, namely, that which considers it essen- 
tial to faith that a man be assured of his per- 
sonal acceptance in the sight of the Deity. It 
is obvious that this is a sophism clearly op- 
posed to sound reasoning, and to the first 
principles of the philosophy of the moral feel- 
ings. For faith, viewed as a mental process, 
must always have for its object facts; and 
these facts must rest upon such evidence as is 
sufficient to convince the understanding of 
their truth. To talk of faith, without such 
facts and such evidence, is a mere logical fal- 
lacy, or an absurdity in terms. But there is 
no disclosure of the personal acceptance of 
any individual, and, consequently, on no prin- 
ciple of sound reasoning can this ever be con- 
sidered as the object of faith. This doctrine, 
therefore, is applying a most important prin- 
ciple of the mind, not to facts, which alone 
can warrant the exercise of faith, but to a vi- 
sion of the imagination, which admits of no 
evidence, and cannot be subjected to any test 
of its truth. 

“ Widely different from all such flimsy and 
imaginary hypotheses is the great system of 
Christian truth,—hbarmonious and consistent 
in itself,—and challenging the approbation of 
the soundest understanding. It reveals, as we 
have seen, a dispensation of mercy, in ac- 
cordance with the highest Jdeas we can form 
of the divine. perfections. It is supported by 
a chain of evidence which carries conviction 
to the mind of the most rigid enquirer ; and 
thus it is a sound and legitimate object of fuith. 
It reveais also a provision for purifying the 
moral nature ; and this in every case accom- 
panies the dispensation of mercy to those who 
receive it. ‘The effects of this powerful agency, 


therefore, become the test and the evidence of|time, he did.—But the restless spirit which 


the reality of faith. Does a man seek a proof, 
of his acceptance,—the reference is to facts! 
in his own moral condition. He is to look for; 
it ina change which is taking place in his cha-| 
racter,—a new direction of his desires,—a 
new regulation of his affections,—an habitual 
impression, to which he was a stranger before, 
of the presence and the perfections of the 
Deity,—and a new light which has burst upon 
his view, respecting his relations to this life 
and to that which is tocome. He is to seek 
this evidence in a mind which aims at no lower 
standard than that which will bear the constant 
inspection of infinite purity ; he is to seék it, 
and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which 
takes no lower pattern than that medel of per- 
fection,—the character of the Messiah. These 
acquirements, indeed, are Jooked upon, not 


as its fruits and evidences. 
are the only proofs of the reality of this prin- 
ciple, so they are the only basis on which a 
man can rest any sound conviction of his mo- 
ral aspect in the sight of the Deity ; and that 
system is founded on delusion and falsehood, 
which, in this respect, hold out any other 
ground of coafidence than the purification o 


As these, then,| 1827, set out in their declaration of the causes 


which led them to the measure, as a promi- 
nent one, their wish to relieve themselves of 
religious impositions. And as an efficient 
missionary in the work, it will be borne in 
mind, that this same A. Peasly made a visit to 
the west in 1828. And that it was proven 
before Judge Hallock, in the trial of Hillis and 


the heart,—and a corresponding harmony of| James, by Hicksite witnesses, that he (A. 


the whole character. Such attainment, in- 
deed, is not made at once, nor is it ever made 
in a full and and periect manner in the present 
state of being ; but, where the great principle 
has been fixed within, there is a persevering 
effort, and a uniform contest, and a continual 
aspiration after conformity to the great model 
of perfection. Each step that a man gains in 
this progress serves to extend his view of the 
high pattern to which his eye is steadily direct- 
ed; and, as his knowledge of it is thus en- 
larged, he is led by comparison to feel more 
and more deeply his own deficiency. It thus 
produces increasing humility, and an increas- 
ing sense of his own imperfection, and causes 
him continually to feel that, in this warfare, he 
requires a power which is notin man. But 
he knows also that this is provided as an es- 
sential part of the great system on which his 
hope is established. Amid such weakness, 
therefore, and many infirmities, his moral im- 
provement goes forward. Faint and feeble at 
first as the earliest dawn of the morning, it 
becomes brighter and steadier as it proceeds 
in its course, and, ‘ as the shining light, shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ ”’ 


For “ The Friend.” 
HICKSITE IMPOSITION. 


On first day, the 1st inst. during the ses- 
sion of Friends’ yearly meeting at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, Amos Peasly and three other 
prominent Hicksites, went inte the meeting at 
Flushing, situated sixteen or eighteen miles 
west of Mount Pleasant. They had not been 
long there, when Amos Peasly commenced 
preaching; he was promptly and repeatedly 
requested by Friends present, (the most active 
members being in attendance of the yearly 
meeting) to take his seat, which, afler some 


seems to preside over these people, did not long 
suffer Amos to remain quiet—on his again go- 
ing on to preach and refusing to desist, Friends 
thought it right to close the disturbed opportu- 
nity ; when nearly the whole company retired 
from the house while Amos was on his feet. 

This obtrusion will be the more striking 
and the less excusable, when it is known that 
the Hicksites, few in number at this place, 
have for some time held their meetings in 
Friends’ meeting house at Flushing, on firsi 
days at the second hour in the afternoon ; and 
that public notice was given that A. Peasly 
would that afternoon attend that meeting— 
when and where he could have had a full op- 
portunity with those “ in unity with him, and 
favourable to his views.” 

In recording this glaring infraction of our 















Peasly) held conference meetings a little pre- 
vious to the yearly meeting of that year, in 
Griffith’s Barn, near Brownsville, at Plainfield 
in Ohio, and in J. Updegraff’s school house 
in Mount Pleasant, to encourage those “ in 
unity with him, and favourable to their views,” 
to assert their religious rights; in short, to 
come to make the onset upon the yearly meet- 
ing of Ohio—which eventuated in the memo- 
rable riot of that day. 


For “ The Friend.’’ 
YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


YOUTH. 


Old man, thy head is white with age; 
Deep wrinkles on thy brow appear; 

Thy solid mien bespeaks thee sage, 
And fit Vinstruct the youthful ear. 


Pray what can’st thou declare to us, 
Of human life—its nature 7?—speak ! 
Talk of its good—its ill—and thus 
Thy words shall teach the young and weak. 


OLD AGE. 


Solemn—I muse upon the past, 
I count my sum of years gone by; 
With awe I see how soon—how fast, 
Scenes change on earth—and moments fly. 


Twenty came in to crown my spring, 
Forty arrived my summer's prime, 

And now fourscore upon the wing 
Denotes the winter of my time. 


I’ve learned that he who takes the road, 
Pursued by Pleasure’s giddy throng, 

May wear her badge—but bears a load, 
A secret load of pain along. 


She courts with fair and specious smiles, 
And boasts about her golden store, 

But, ah !—beware the syren’s wiles; 
She’s false—she’s false and very poor. 


Shun her—and choose Religion’s side ; 
I joined her ranks upon my way, 

I found her faithful—and a guide, 
That never led my steps astray. 


She wore a graceful mien—her look 
Was sweetly bland and full of love; 
I often thought her voice partook 
Of tones—-that came from Heav’n above. 


I found her basket filled with food, 
And cordials of the daintiest kind, 

And when she gave—I found that good, 
These clear—and rich—and well refined. 


She left me not when foes assailed, 
She whispered peace—when sorrow frowned, 
In her domain a calm prevailed, 


And hope—and love—and joy were found. 


I say no more—let this suffice, * 
Young man, to teach thee wisdom trae. 
Choose virtue—shun the ways of vice, 
And keep thy dying day in view. 
Cc. C. O. 
A TTS ST MINT 
Disp, at Providence, R. I., on first day morning, 
the Sth inst. Lypia B, wife of Samuel Shove, aged 45 


as a ground of acceptance, but a test of moral] rights and privileges, it will not, perhaps, be} years. 
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For “ The Friend.’ \num, payable quarterly in advance. Books 
The managers of the Haverford School As-| wil! be furnished by the institution, if desired, 
sociation, have the satisfaction to inform its) at the usual prices. 
friends, that the institution is expected to go| Notice will be given in “ The Friend,” and 
into operation about the middie of next) bv letter, to those who enter children of the 
month. earliest date at which it will be convenient to 
The object of the association is the guarded | receive them; and in the mean time, as the 
education of the children of Friends in the | accommodations provided are for a limited 
higher branches of learning; but as it is be-| number of studenis, in order to prevent incon- 
Jieved that many parents have found it difficult} venience at the opening of the school, it is 
to procure for their sons suitable instruction | desired that those who propose to send their 
in those studies which are a necessary prepa-|sons, will forward their names and age, as 
ration for a full course, it has been concluded {early as practicable, to the secretary of the 
to form a preparatory class, into which any |board, No. 39 Market street. 
boy, being a Friend, or the son of a Friend, By direction of the managers. 
and having acquired a knowledge of reading, Cuartes Yarnats, Secretary. 
writing, and arithmetic, may be admitted.— Philadelphia, 9mo. 9th, 1833 
No admissions will be allowed for a less term oe eae : 


than one year. Every pupil upon admission, 
THE FRIEND. 


will undergo an examination by the teachers, 
NINTH MONTH, 28, 1833. 


than ten hours daily. On seventh day morn- 
ing, George Wood commenced his argument, 
and proceeded for about three hours in a strain 
of lucid and cogent reasoning, for which he is 
so remarkable—when one of the jurors, who 
had been indisposed for some days previous, 
became so ill as to be unable to sit longer, 
and the cause was dismissed—of course the 
proceedings in the case will all have to be 
gone over, should it again come on for trial. 












































Having received two notices, from different contri- 
butors, of Abercrombie’s “ Philosophy of the Mora] 
Feelings,” the one including extracts from near the 
commencement, and the other from the conclusion of 
the treatise, we have inserted them both consecu- 
tively, in the belief, that the excellence of the matter 
is a sufficient apology for so doing. The author's ex- 
position on the subject of faith, in the concluding 
extract, is in general very sound, and well calculated 
to correct wrong conceptions on that topic; but we 
must except to one opinion, if we do not misapprs- 
hend his meaning. If there “is no disclosure of the 
personal acceptance of any individual,” what must 
be said of the strong and undoubting assurance ex- 
pressed by many pious persons near the close of life, 
from generation to generation, when, in the prostra- 
tion of their natural powers, there could be no capa- 
city to test the nature of evidence, or to deduce con- 
clusions from facts? We conclude also, that the 
apostle, when ready to be offered,—the time of his 
departure being at hand, was actuated by other im- 
pulses than those resulting from mere loyical induc- 
tions, in the use of those remarkable expressions, 
“ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness,” &c, We would by no means assert 
“that he who has not this, is in a state of unbelief,” 
neither insist that the possession of such an assurance 
is “an essential part of faith,” but of the certain/y of 
its being sometimes experienced by faithful men and 
women in a degree commensurate to a forotaste of 
the joys which are to come, we doubt not. 


The National Gazette, in a summary of intelli- 
gence by late arrivals, says, “ The bill for the aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery in the British West Indies, has 
passed both houses of the British parliament. Doubt- 
less, the royal assent too, has been given.” 


and will be placed according to his proficiency 
in one of the five classes, to wit: the Prepa- 
ratory, the 3d Junior, 2d Junior, Junior, or 
Senior Class. The studies which will be as- 
signed to each class, have not yet been decid- 
ed upon, but the full course will occupy a 
riod of four years; and will include the 
Fatin and Greek languages, Ancient and 
Modern Literature, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
There will be two sessions in the year, to wit 
—-the winter session, commencing on the first 
second day in the tenth month, and terminating 
on the 2d second day in the fourth mo.; and the 
summer session commencing on the 4th second 
day in the fourth month, and terminating two 
weeks before the commencement of the ensu- 
ing winter session. An examination of the 
students will take place at the end of each 
session, in the presence of the managers and 
officers of the institution, the members of the 
association, and such parents and frien2s of 
the students as may wish t- =texd. 
During the hours of study, the pupils ~jll 
be under the control of, and responsible to, 
the teachers; at other times, the entire charge 
of zhem will devolve upon the superintendent. 
They will be carefully instructed in the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, as held by 
the religious Society of Friends, and in the 
nature and ground of their Christian testimo- 
nies, and their deportment will be required to 
be consistent therewith, including an observ- 





PURCHASE SUIT. 


It will be recollected by our readers, that a 
suit was brought some year or two ago, by 
James Field, treasurer, on behalf of the Hicks- 
ites, against Charles Field, a Friend, to re- 
cover the sum of five hundred dollars, being 
a part of a school fund belonging to the pre- 
parative meeting of Purchase, in the state o 
New York. The trial being at common law, 
was by a jury before Judge Emott, and a ver- 
dict was then obtained for the plaintiff. It 
was subsequently brought before the supreme 
court, on a writ of error, and an opinion de- 
livered by Judge Nelson, setting aside the ver- 
dict and directing a new trial. The opinion 
and a brief outline of the case may be found 
at page 121, of our present volume. The 
Hicksites having renewed the suit, the cause 
came on for bearing before Judge Ruggles, at 
a court held in Bedford, Westchester county, 
New York, on fourth day morning last, the 
18th inst. :—Counsel for Friends, David B. 
Ogden, George Wood, and Hugh Maxweil ; 
for the Hicksites, Storrs, Talmage, King, 
Mitchell, and Silliman. 

The opening on behalf of the plaintiff, was 
made by King—who in the very face of the 
fact before the court, spoke of the compro- 
mising and jiberal disposition of his clients ; 
declaring that they had always been willing to 
ance of plainness in dress and language. divide.-—When the truth was so far from this, 

As the students will have access to a copious |that not satisficd with the entire possession o 
and well selected library belonging to the in-|nearly 4900 dollars of the fund, they were : 
stitution, it is desired that no books will be|then carrying on this very suit for the avowed | *8® t© enter that department. ‘The charge for 
brought by them to the school. |perpose of getting hold of the small balance,| ‘ution in the elementary school is six dollars 

For a more full development of the objects |less than one eighth of the probable value of| Pet quarter. 
of the association, the managers refer to an ad-|the whole.. Maxwell, who opened on the part 
dress issued by them, in the fifth month last,|of Friends, took occasion to expose this du- 
and also published in the “ Friend” of the ath | plicity, and to depict the conduct of the Hicks- 
of that month; and those who desire to ac-/|ites in its true colours.—The law-hating dis- 


The decision recently delivered by the New Jersey 
Court of Appeals, may be obtained, as soon as it is 
ready for delivery, by application to William Salter, 
at the office of * The Friend,” Price $2 50, in boards. 


Friends’ Select School. The number of 
pupils at the Boys’ school, on Orange street, 
being on the increase, the committee have 
engaged a competent person as Usher in the 
Elementary Department; by which arrange- 
ment they trust that such additional facilities 
will be obtained for the instruction of the small 
boys, as will prove entirely satisfactory to pa- 
rents and others, having children of a suitable 


Wanted—A male Teacher to teach Friends’ 
school at Medford ; one who is a member of 
the Society of Friends, and can come well 







quaint themselves with the arrangements for|position of the Hicksites, appeared to have 
the accommodation of the pupils, are invited |left them entirely ; and their leading men in 
to visit the school; or to examine a plan of|New York and its vicinity, crowded the court 
the buildings, which, with the address, may be|room, and were earnest and zealous in sup- 
had on personal application to either of the | porting the prosecution. 

managers, or by letter, to the secretary of the; A number of witnesses were oxamined on 
board. both sides, and the hearing of their testimony 
The price of board and tuition, including |occupied the court from fourth day morning, 


washing, will be two hundred dollars per an-juntil sixth day evening, sitting generally more 


recommended, will find a favourable situation, 
by applying to the subscribers. 

Ronert Brappocx, Jonarnan Hayes, 
Joun N. Reeve, Jon Lrrrincort, Groner 
Hares, M. D. Trustees. 

Medford, 9th mo. 23d, 1833. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
William O. Faber, New Bedford, in place 
of Job Otis, about to remove from thence. 


